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year’s operations in the production of food to win the war 
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|| THERE CAN BE STYLE AND SYMMETRY 
i in lomatoes, Too 
4 i And the public pays well for style and symmetry! Men : 
a i respond to perfection in anything. For 14 years, Stokes Hl -- 
it tomato breeding program has ticked because it aimed 
} for a high standard and because it achieved a high Hi . 
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i | Strength feature the four Stokes strains of tomatoes I 


as developed in a unique two-generation-per-year 
routine... New Jersey in summer... Florida in winter. 
| 
2 | FRANCIS C. STOKES LIMITED | . 
3 ! Breeders and Growers of Fine Tomato Seed Hi a 
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VINCENTOWN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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@ It’s just a little can. Of course it’s 
air-tight. Protects its contents. And 
is mighty convenient. 

What’s it carry? Primers that fire 
high-explosive shells—give them the 
“‘juice!”’ This juice is new in cans. 

Someday cans will give you new 
juice—all kinds of juice. ‘‘Oraca,”’ 
perhaps. What’s that? It’s a name 
for orange-carrot juice. And it’s real 
tasty. So’s limon juice. A limon is a 
new fruit—looks like a lemon, tastes 
like a lime. 

» After the war there’ll be many 
new juices in cans. Matter of fact, 
Oraca has already been test-packed. 
Scientists predict great possibilities. 


Naturally, the war has prevented 
development of such new products. 
But our war work is helping us pre- 
pare for these things to come—for 
the day, too, when beer, coffee, and 
motor oil cans are again available. 

To do our war job, we’ve devel- 
oped new ideas, new skills. That’s 
why we look ahead to new and better 
things in Continental cans. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


POST-WAR PLANNERS: We will be glad to dis- 
cuss future uses or improvements of your 
product or package and to help you in your 
post-war planning. Write to our Post-War 
Planning Dept., 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
In Canada: Continental Can Company of 
Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
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EDITORIALS 


“If you can’t go over, come across—buy War Bonds” 


wrote home, telling Uncle Sam not to beg them 

to buy; implying that anyone not interested in 
helping supply the money to buy the war materials 
that will enable these boys to lick our enemies to a 
frazzle, is beyond hope. But they ought not to be 
allowed to get away with that; the obligation rests 
squarely on everyone of us. OUR Government is 
fighting this war for our protection, not through 
choice, but from dire necessity. OUR Government is 
everyone of us: we’re the Government, and so when 
the Government asks us to lend some of our money 
through buying War Bonds, it is asking us to help 
pay the price of that protection. In fact we are lend- 
ing our money to ourselves! And we had better spend 
the money to supply the things needed to insure vic- 
tory, or we will lose all the money we ever had or 
expect to have, and sink into slavery. Thank God the 
vast majority of our citizenry fully realize that, and 
when they cannot serve (help in the fighting) they 
contribute promptly and generously. Even those 
engaged in producing the weapons of war—and we 
mean the real workers, rather than the great com- 
panies—are contributing their full share in this, 
despite the evil rumors set afloat that they are cashing 
their bonds soon after buying. Some are, of course, 
mostly from necessity, and others, possibly, because of 
a lack of patriotism, or because they bought them only 
to hold their jobs. We have all kinds of people, but 
mostly very fine, very good ones. 

It seems necessary to say this because there is a 
decided wave of evil, lying propaganda spreading over 
the country, even into our schools. Chief of this is 
that the Government will never be able to repay these 
bonds, nor meet the heavy expenses of this war— 
touching the financial nerve, you will note. 

The shortest answer to this money angle, is: if the 
Government defaults (the money from these bonds, 
Plus ‘»xes, goes to buy the war supplies and to pay the 
War «cbts) it will have to default on all its money. If 
that iappens, the Government becomes bankrupt, and 


rote hom heartily agree with the soldier boy who 
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if it becomes bankrupt, all banks, all business, all 
enterprise becomes bankrupt; all that you have saved, 


whether in money or investments, becomes worthless. | 


In that event, what’s the use saving your money by 
not buying bonds? Are you trying to produce that 
result? That is the alternative: we win this war or 
we cease to be a nation, and sink into slavery under 
our enemies. Look at the nations in Europe, and else- 
where, where they have been overrun and subjugated. 


To say that this country cannot stand a debt of two 
hundred, or more, billions of dollars, is nonsense. The 
value of this country is in its lands, its factories, its 
businesses, its industries, its possibilities—the money 
is only the representative of that value, not the value 
itself. The real value of this great country, backed by 
its energy and force, is inestimable; a thousand, yea, 
a million times its present debt. “If you can’t go over, 
come across.” 


Victory is a long ways off. Wecan lose! Our great 
General Marshall warns us that we can win only if 
everyone does his full share. You know that your 
share is of the greatest importance—food and more 
food. 


THE MARCH 6TH ISSUE—If you intend to go to 
the Processors Conference in Chicago, you will have 
left home before this issue reaches you, and you will 
understand, therefore, that we cannot comment upon 
the awaited Directives, promised for February 10th. 
But they will probably be presented at Chicago. 


As now planned we expect to report these various 
meetings just as we used to do in the olden days, word 
for word, and to give you this report in our Issue of 
March 6th. In view of our restricted quota of paper, 
that may prove to be a rash promise. If the meetings 
are as “wordy”, and as long, as they were at the 
December ’42 meeting, we are going to have our job 
cut out for us. But we'll not cross that bridge until 
we come to it. 


We have indulged the above, first mentioned article, 
as much to encourage you in the big job you have to 
do this 1944 season, as to sell bonds. Before this sea- 
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son is over the whole face of the problem will most 
certainly have changed, and for the worst, as those 
who ought to know warn us that there are days of 
grief and tears ahead of us, and severe renunciations 
all down the line. Say what you please we have been 
slow to get into this war, as compared with the first 
World War. Then every mother’s son of us marched 
shoulder to shoulder with our boys in the fighting and 
dying, and if you would check that, recall the day of 
the Armistice. Was there a man, woman or child not 
thrilled to the very marrow by that news? Why? 
Because it was a personalized war; we were all in it. 
Undoubtedly before this war is ended we will all be in 
an even more tense state than then, but only if we, 
who have to serve behind the lines, have given our all 
to the effort. The time is yours now to work against 
any later possible soulful regrets, and all that that can 
mean. Many have already felt the pangs of loss, still 
more the worry about wounded relatives; before it is 
done possibly none of us will have escaped this torture. 


But every day we can shorten the war more lives will 
be saved, and fewer wounded recorded; and we can 
hasten that ending by doing just a little more than we 
first intended, or thought possible. No industry has 
the opportunity that the canning industry has, and 
we hope every single man or woman in it will take the 
job in that light, and we believe they will!! But it’s 
up to YOU!! It is individual effort that will count! 

You are not so steeped in the profit motive as to 
regard what we have said thus far as out of place in 
these columns. ~ 

You’ve got a big, all-important job to do. Those 
who attend the Chicago Conference will be told that 
in no uncertain language; those who remain at home 
will read it, carefully, and attentively in our issue of 
March 6th, and in connection with the directives we 
gave you in last week’s issue. We are trying to keep 
you fully informed on these all important matters, and 
the flow of subscriptions shows us very plainly that 
you want this sort of service. 


CORN CANNERS’ CONFERENCE 
CALLED 


Arrangements have been completed 
whereby the Corn Canners’ Service Bu- 
reau will sponsor a nation-wide confer- 
ence of corn canners at the Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago (just across the street 
from the Stevens) on Tuesday, February 
15th, at 2 p.m. The conference will be 
devoted exclusively to reports and dis- 
cussions of special interest and impor- 
tance to corn canners and all interested 
in this commodity are invited and re- 
quested to attend. 


Definite progress has been made in ob- 
taining revision and improvement in the 
official standards and grading procedure 
for canned corn. These changes will be 
discussed and explained at the meeting. 
Regional raw product prices, OPA pric- 
ing policies and production and 1944 gov- 
ernment requirements, to be previously 
announced at the NCA conference, will 
also be reviewed as applied to canned 
corn. 


FROZEN FOODS PROGRAM 


President Edwin T. Gibson will pre- 
side at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, which will be held Tuesday 
afternoon, February 15, at 2 o’clock in 
the Mural Room of the Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago. 


In addition to the Election of Officers, 
Committee Reports, the Secretary’s Re- 
port, ‘and the discussion of other perti- 
nent business, Carl R. Kolb, Consultant 
to the Quartermaster General will speak 
on Government procurement methods and 
requirements for frozen foods. 
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DEHYDRATORS PROGRAM 


The National Dehydrators Association 
will hold their sessions in the Tally-Ho 
Room at the Medinah Club in Chicago 
beginning Monday morning, February 
14, at 10 o’clock with a General Session, 
at which the Association’s President, 
Laurence K. Harper, will preside. 

Speakers scheduled to address this 
meeting include John E. Dodds, Chief 
Processed Marketing Division, Office of 


Distribution, WFA; Lt. Col. Cecil G.~ 


Dunn of the Office of the Quartermaster 
General, who will speak on dehydration 
from the Army’s point of view; Melvin 
W. Bishop of the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot; Dr. Kenneth T. Farrell, Chief of 
the Field Service Section, Office of Dis- 
tribution, WFA, who will speak on the 
dehydration industry needs. 
K. Tressler will take as his subject “Can 
We Produce the Kind of Dehydrated 
Food the Public Wants?” 


In the afternoon at 2 o’clock the An- 
nual Meeting of the National Dehydra- 
tors Association will be held in the same 
room, when new officers will be elected, 
reports by committee chairmen heard, 
and a program for future activities of 
the Association adopted. 

On Monday evening the Dehydrators 
Association will give a dinner at 7 o’clock 
at the Medinah Club to greet the newly 
elected officers and directors of the Asso- 
ciation. 


PRESERVERS PROGRAM 


The National Preservers Association 
will hold a General Session in the Roose- 
velt Room of the Morrison Hotel begin- 
ning at 10:00 o’clock Tuesday morning, 
February 15. President Willard Smucker 
will preside. 


Dr. Donald . 
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E. A. Meyer, Chief, Industry Opera- 
tions Branch, Office of Production of the 
War Food Administration, will speak, 
and John E. Dodds, Chief, Processed 
Marketing Division, Office of Distribu- 
tion of WFA, will explain the production 
program for Preserves and Preserving 
Fruits in 1944. Wayne C. Meschter, 
WFA Consultant, will discuss immediate 
industry problems. The pricing of fruits 
for fresh market and preserving will be 


. explained by John F. Grismond, Walter 


Sions and Carl N. Lovegren of the Food 
Price Division of OPA. Curtis Rogers, 
Nolan Jackson and Harold Webner of 
the Rationing Division of OPA will head 
a panel on rationing. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 13-15, 1944—Food Pro- 
cessors Conference, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, 

FEBRUARY 14, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Dehydrators Association, 
Medinah Club, Chicago, III. 

FEBRUARY 15, 1944—General Ses- 
sion, National Preservers Association, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

FEBRUARY 15, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, III. 

FEBRUARY 15, 1944—Annual, Old 
Guard Supper, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 


FEBRUARY 16, 1944—Annual Meet- | 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Asso., Morrison Hotel, Chicago, II. 

FEBRUARY 21-22, 1944 — Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee-Kentucky Canners 
Association, Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 

MARCH 7-8, 1944—Annual Meeting, 
Virginia Canners Association, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


CITRUS PRICES NAMED FOR 
1944 PACK 


1943 Grapefruit Ceilings Retained; 
Orange and Blend Prices Set 


[MPR-509, Feb. 4, 1944] 


Processors’ maximum prices for the 
1944 pack of canned grapefruit juice, 
grapefruit segments, orange juice and 
blended orange and grapefruit juice 
have been established by the Office of 
Price Administration, in Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 509, effective February 4. 


Except for grapefruit segments, all of 
which will go to government procure- 
ment agencies, two sets of prices are 
fixed, one for sales to civilians and one 
for sales to government agencies. Only 
Texas and Florida orange juice and 
blended juice are priced in the regula- 
tion. The California and Arizona pack 
prices for these juices will be established 
later, OPA said. 


The civilian trade, which was not al- 
lotted orange juice or blended juice from 
the 1943 pack, will be allotted about half 
of the 1944 output. 


The maximums on these two types of 
juice take into account increased costs 
of the raw fruits. 

Prices for grapefruit juice, of which 
about 65 per cent will be available to the 


CITRUS FRUITS 


civilian trade, are identical with those 
set for the 1943 pack. Processors will 
be compensated for increased grapefruit 
costs on civilian sales by a subsidy. 


The maximums for orange juice and 
blended juice are based upon a price of 
$52.50 per ton of Texas and Florida 
fresh oranges, f.o.b. packing house or 
roadside, and $32.50 per ton of Texas 
and Florida grapefruit on tree. These 
prices were recommended by the War 
Food Administration and approved’ by 
the Office of Economic Stabilization. 


The maximums for No. 2 cans of 
packed orange juice for civilians, per 
dozen cans, f.o.b. factory, are: For 
natural (unsweetened), Fancy grade, 
$1.70; Standard grade, $1.65; Offgrade 
or Substandard, $1.60. For sweetened 
orange, juice, Fancy grade, $1.725; Stand- 
ard grade, $1.675; Offgrade or Substand- 
ard, $1.625. 


Maximum prices for sales to the Gov- 
ernment are five cents less per dozen 
No. 2 cans for orange juice and blended 
juices. This difference, representing the 
normal savings involved in making gov- 
ernment sales, is the same as the differ- 
ential established in last year’s regula- 
tion for grapefruit juice. 


Government sales of grapefruit juice 
are not subsidized and so are governed 
by a ceiling which includes increased cost 


of raw materials, less the standard dif- 
ferential. 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 
will figure the amount of subsidy to be 
paid each month on grapefruit juice for 
civilian consumption. Prices for govern- 
ment sales of the juice are subject to 
monthly revision downward to reflect 
only the increased costs of raw fruit ac- 
tually incurred by the industry. 


Processor prices for civilian sales of 
No. 2 cans of packed orange-grapefruit 
blended juice (50 per cent orange—50 
per cent grapefruit), per dozen cans, 
f.o.b. factory, are: For natural unsweet- 
ened), Fancy grade, $1.555; Standard 
grade, $1.505, Offgrade or Substandard, 
$1.455. For sweetened, Fancy grade, 
$1.580; Standard grade, $1.530; Offgrade 
or Substandard, $1.480. 


Prices of canned grapefruit segments 
for sale to the Government (there will 
be no other sales), per dozen No. 2 cans, 
f.o.b. factory, are: Sweetened, Fancy 
grade, $1.61; Choice grade, $1.56; Stand- 
ard or Broken, $1.51. 

All of the schedules in the Order, ex- 
cept grapefruit segments, also include 
prices for No. 3 cylinder cans and No. 10 
cans. The customary provisions for pack- 
ing in new type containers are also set 
out. 


Complete prices are given in the ac- 
companying table. 


Florida-Texas California-Arizona 


ORANGE JUICE Govt. Other Govt. Other 
(MPR 509, February 4, 1944) Fancy (A) No. 2, Natural.............. 1.65 
Choice (B) No. 2, Sweetened.......... Sub-standard No. 2, Natural............ 1.55 
Fancy (A) No. 2, Sweetened........ 1.675 
GRAPEFRUIT JUICE* No. 3 eyl 4.05 
Fancy (A) No, 2 on or 225 8.31 
Standard (©) No. 2, Natural... 1.31 1.075 1.41 1.175 Sub-standard No. 2, Sweetened........ 1.575 oe 
No. 3.07 2.45 3.32 2.70 3.85 
6.17 4.80 6.76 5.40 NO. 10 7.91 
Sub-standard No. 2, Natural... 1.26 1.025 1.36 1.125 ORANGE-GRAPEFRUIT JUICE Blend 50-50 
NO. 2.97 2.35 3.22 2.60 Fancy (A) No. 2, Natural................ 1.505 
5.97 4.60 6.56 5.20 No. 3 eyl...... 3.585 
No. 10 7.265 
Fancy (.\\ No, 2, Sweetened 1.385 1.15 1.485 1.25 Standard (C) No. 2, Natural.......... 1.455 i 
No. 3 3.22 2.60 3.47 2.85 No. : 3.485 
No. 1 6.52 5.15 7.11 5.75 No. 10 7.065 
Standard No. 2. Sw 1.335 1.10 1.485 1.20 Sub-standard No. 2, Naturai............ 1.405 
6.32 1.95 6.91 — Faney (A) No. 2, Sweetened.......... 1.53 
No. 3 3 02 2.40 3.27 2.65 No. 10 7.415 7.565 
6.12 475 6.71 5.35 Standard (C) No. 2, Sweetened... 1.48 
No. 3 cyl 3.585 3.635 
No. 10 7.215 
"Ph for government sales of Grapefruit Juice are subject to monthly Sub-standard No. 2, Sweetened........ 1.43  _—_—— 
revision | .vnward to reflect only the increased costs of raw fruit actually No. 3 eyl 3.435 B85 eeeseeee 
Meurred the industry. No. 10 7.015 
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FROZEN VEGETABLE QUOTAS 


More frozen vegetables for United 
States civilians during the next five 
months was forecast Feb. 8 by the War 
Food Administration in announcing re- 
vised allocations of these commodities for 
the year ending June 30, 1944. 

With the 1943-44 production for all 
purposes expected to reach an all-time 
record high of 233,000,000 pounds 
(frozen weight) by June 30, civilians 
should receive about 158,000,000 pounds, 
or approximately 28,000,000 pounds more 
frozen vegetables than they received dur- 
ing the past crop year (1942-43), the 
WFA said. Almost all the rest of the 
frozen vegetable production goes to the 
armed forces, with a small quantity go- 
ing to Hawaii. The armed services will 
receive over 74,000,000 pounds by the 
end of June, while Hawaii will get 
slightly more than 1,000,000 pounds. All 
vegetables are allocated for the period 
July through June, which is comparable 
to a crop year. 

Civilians received approximately 129.6 
million pounds of frozen vegetables dur- 
ing the crop year 1942-43 and nearly 
105.1 million pounds during the compar- 
able period in 1941-42. The armed forces 
received 32,000,000 pounds in 1942-43 
and only 2,000,000 pounds during the 
preceding crop year. Only a few thou- 
sand pounds were exported during the 
two crop years. 


DRY VEGETABLE QUOTAS 


The War Food Administration has is- 
sued allocations for dehydrated vege- 
tables to our armed forces, U. S. civil- 
ians, our allies and other claimants for 
the fiscal year July 1, 1943 to June 30, 
1944. These revised allocations take into 
account the latest information on sup- 
plies and requirements, WF A states, ex- 
plaining that the allocation of dehydrated 
vegetables and other goods is one of con- 
tinuous adjustment, with later alloca- 
tions subject to change as requirements 
and supplies come into closer focus. 


Total dehydrated vegetables for the 
period are expected to reach 210,636,000 
pounds, of which 59.9% will go to U. S. 
war services, 32.5% for lend-lease, 3.8% 
to U. S. civilians, 3.7% for contingency 
reserves, and the balance to other export 
shipments. 


Broken down, the production of white 
potatoes is placed at 115,420,000 pounds, 
of which 69.3% will go to war services 
and 30.7% to lend-lease. Dried sweet 
potato production is placed at 22,000,000 
pounds, of which 88% is allocated to war 
services, 2.7% to lend-lease, and 9.3% for 
contingency reserve. Dried onion pro- 
duction is indicated as 13,596,000 pounds, 
of which 52.6% is alloted to armed ser- 
vices, 31.7% to lend-lease, and 15.4% to 
civilians. Indicated production of other 
dried products is: tomato flakes 5,925,000 
pounds; tomato juice cocktail 750,000 
pounds; beets 6,000,000 pounds; cabbage 
8,142,000 pounds; carrots 32,000,000 


pounds; celery 1,130,000 pounds; ruta- 


bagas 1,997,000 pounds; greens 1,500,000 
pounds; garlic 2,176,000 pounds; and de- 
hydrated soups 111,480,000 pounds. 


CANNED MILK ALLOCATIONS 


U. S. Civilians will continue to receive 
the major portion of evaporated and con- 
densed milk supplies in 1944 and their 
share of both types of canned milk will 
be about the same as under rationing 
during recent months, the War Food 
Administration reports. 

Of the total quantity of evaporated 
milk expected to be available this year 
for distribution to civilians, U. S. armed 
forces, and for war export, about 53 out 
of every 100 pounds have been allocated 
for domestic consumers. U. S. military 
and war services will receive 28 out of 
every 100 pounds. British overseas ser- 
vices, friendly nations, liberated areas, 
U. S. territories and the Red Cross have 
been allocated 14 out of each 100 pounds. 
And 5 out of every 100 pounds of the 
supply will be set aside in a contingency 
reserve to meet emergency civilian and 
war requirements. The above figures are 
based on 3,302,000,000 pounds of alloca- 
ble supply. 


BOX SCARCITY THREATENS 
GLASS INDUSTRY 


Members of the Glass Container Manu- 
facturers Industry Advisory Committee 
have approved a resolution stating that 
unless sufficient newsboard, pulpboard 
and kraft are available for closure liners, 
it will be difficult to fill requirements for 
1944, the War Production Board reports. 

About 70 per cent of glass containers 
(estimated at 9,000,000,000 this year) 
require paper liners in closures to effect 
sealing of the container. Estimated an- 
nual requirements for liners will use 
12,000 tons of newsboard, 6,500 tons of 
pulpboard, and 5,600 tons of kraft.. This 
tonnage, the resolution points out, is in- 
significant compared to the total produc- 
tion. 

“Closure liners are apparently given 

no greater official consideration,’ the 
resolution states, “than hundreds of other 
paper articles of varying degrees of es- 
sentiality. As a result, both the liner 
manufacturers and the cap manufac- 
turers find their inventories reduced al- 
most to zero and are exposed to constant 
interruptions of production (with resul- 
tant waste of labor) because of failure 
or inability of pulpboard, newsboard and 
kraft suppliers to make regular deliver- 
ies.” 
The Committee, at its recent meeting 
in Washington, recommended to the 
WPB through its resolution that “in view 
of the essentiality of this small amount 
of paper products to the glass container 
program, special provision be made to 
assure that the needs of the industry are 
regularly and completely supplied.” 

The raw materials situation was re- 
viewed by the Committee. Soda ash is 
available in sufficient quantities to meet 
requirements, provided the rate of con- 
sumption in 1944 does not exceed that 
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for 1943. The entire glass industry (in- 
cluding containers and all other glass 
products) has been allotted 3,000 tons of 
arsenious oxide for the year (750 tons 
per quarter). In 1941, the glass indus- 
try used 5,000 tons of arsenious oxide. 
In view of the increased availability of 
steel ingots it may be possible to permit 
some relaxation of present limitations on 
steel in closures, provided that the sheet 
steel situation eases. Efforts will soon 
be made to permit the use of aluminum 
in food products closures. It is now per- 
mitted to some extent in closures for 
drug products. 


CONCORD GRAPES RELEASED 


Supplies of processed Concord grapes, 
required to be set-aside under Food Dis- 
tribution Order 80 and which have not 
been allocated for use in the manufacture 
of fruit spreads or the production of , 
bottled grape juice, were released from 
the set-aside restrictions of the order ef- 
fective February 6, the War Food Ad- 
ministration announced. 

The action, which was taken in an 
amendment -to FDO 80.1, will permit the 
remaining supplies of unallocated Con- 
cord grapes to be used in the production 
of any product except one containing an 
alcoholic content of 7 per cent or more by 
volume. (The manufacture of alcoholic 
products from Concord grapes as well as 
24 other fruits and berries is restricted 
under Food Distribution Order, 69.) 
Since September 20, 19438, processors 
have been required to set-aside and hold 
all unallocated stocks of processed Con- 
cord grapes, pending future allocation or 
release. 

Officials of the WFA’s Office of Distri- 
bution explained, however, that the re- 
moval of restrictions on the use of un- 
allocated stocks of processed Concord 
grapes was possible at this time since 
sufficient quantities have been made avail- 
able to produce approximately 78,975,000 
pounds of grape jam and _ 78,800,000 
pounds of grape jelly. This quantity of 
jams and jellies, together with supplies 
from other available fruits, is expected 
to be ample to meet the requirements for 
fruit spreads established by WFA for 
the 1943-44 season. 


FORMULA PRICING FAVORED 


A new basis of pricing the 1944 canned 
food packs will be presented by OPA to 
Fred M. Vinson, Economic Stabilization 
Director, by the time the Chicago pro- 
ceedings open, it was learned February 
11. .The proposed program abandons flat 
pricing as used last year, in favor of 
formulae pricing. It is expected it will 
take several weeks if Vinson approves. 
It is hoped this will insure adequate pro- 
duction, and at the same time provide a 
better pricing policy for the canners. 

Instead of flat mark-ups, the new plan 
will name prices on each size and grade 
in each region covered. 

OPA now has sufficient data on pack- 
ers’ costs in all sections of the country to 
take up the program. This will insure 
satisfactory returns if maximum packs 
are the order of the season. 
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Send for the CRCO 
Catalog showing The 
Best of Everything 
For the Food Packer. 
Special Bulletins are 
also available on in- 
dividual machines. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY 


ANNOUNCES THE PURCHASE OF 
New Way CANNING MACHINERY Co. 


Which Hereafter Will Be Known As New Way Division 


Chisholm-Ryder Company has acquired the New Way Canning 
Machinery Company of Hanover, Pennsylvania. This adds to 
the CRCO Line of Food Processing Equipment a complete range 
of Labelers, Automatic Feed Tables, Can Elevators, Casers and 
Boxers, recognized in quality and performance to be worthy of 


the CRCO slogan, ‘“‘The Best Of Everything For The Canner.” 


Products of New Way Division, as this branch will be called, will 
continue to be made at Hanover, and will be distributed in the 
future under the name CRCO-NEW WAY. These products and 
repair parts will be available from any Chisholm-Ryder represén- 
tative, or from all plants and branches. 


Send for the new catalog of CRCO-NEW WAY 
Labeling and Casing Equipment. 


A, 


BEST OF 
MAIN OFFICE 


CRCO REPRESENTATIVES: A. K. Robins & Co., Everything n NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, 

Utah; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash.; King Sales Branch Office and Warchouse: 
& Engineering Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Lenfestey C ANN ER Columbus, Wis. 
Supply Co., Tampa, Fla.; L. C. Osborn, Harlingen, NEW WAY DIVISION 
Texas; W. D. Chisholm, Niagara Falls, Canada. HANOVER, PA. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


CHISHOLM-RYDER ACQUIRES 
NEW-WAY LINE 


Announcement has been made by Wil- 
liam deBack, vice-president and general 
manager of Chisholm-Ryder Company, 
Inc., of Niagara Falls, New York, of the 
purchase of the New Way Canning Ma- 
chinery Company of Hanover, Pennsyl- 
vania. This adds to the Chisholm-Ryder 
line of food processing equipment a com- 
plete range of labelers, boxers, casers, 
can elevators, can feed tables, inverters 
and unscramblers which are widely used 
in the canning, paint, oil, drug, chemical 
and cosmetic industries. 

With the purchase of New Way’s pro- 
duction and research facilities, service 
in the fields where CRCO equipment is 
widely known and used will be expanded. 

Products of the New Way Division, as 
the Hanover plant will be known, will be 
distributed in the future under the name 
of CRCO-New Way. Each plant will 
benefit from the research and engineer- 
ing divisions of both organizations which 
are composed of men widely experienced 
in the canning and packaging fields. 

Edward A. Abendschein, Jr., former 
production engineer of CRCO, will man- 
age the Hanover plant and A. G. Moul, 
Charles M. Hesson, J. J. Hesson, Robert 
Hesson and James Whyte, all former 
New Way executives, make up the ad- 
ministrative and sales staffs of the New 
Way Division. Sales and service will 
be maintained through both the CRCO 
and the New Way representatives. 


GEORGIA CANNERS ELECT 


At the annual meeting of the Georgia 
Canners Association the following offi- 
cers were elected for 1944: Paul Ploeger, 
Sr., Atlantic Sea Foods, Darien, Presi- 
dent; J. Logan Bloodworth, Cherokee 
Products Company, Haddock, First Vice- 
President; Fondren Mitchell, Mitchell 
Canneries, Thomasville, Second Vice- 
President; and Wallace W. Scoville, Mit- 
chell Canneries, Thomasville, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 


BROKERS ELECT 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
this week announced the election to mem- 
bership of the foliowing: 

J. J. Wilson & Co., and Paul H. Ama- 
don, Boston; Kelly-Sutherland & Co., 
Cambridge, Mass.; O. E. Hefflefinger Co., 
‘Los Angeles; Wilkins Brokerage Co., 
and Wm. R. Horn, Dallas; M. D. Farmer 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; Columbia Sales Co., 
Denver; Heard Sales Co., Nashville; 
W. J. Reilly, Buffalo; Brooks Brokerage 
Co., Syracuse; Walter L. Gouldman, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Howard Cockerill, 
Huntington, W. Va.; Dahlberg Sales Co., 
New Orleans, and Martin J, Zwell, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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COUNTRY GARDENS EXPANDS 


The Rockfield Canning Company, with 
plants at Rockfield, Jackson, and Gran- 
ville, Wisconsin, have purchased a sub- 
stantial interest in Country Gardens, 
Inc., and will merchandise their products 
under the Country Garden and Green 
Acre brands. These brands have in the 
past been featured by the Gillett Can- 
ning Company and the Coleman Canning 
Company. The offices of Country Gar- 
dens, Inc., which have been in Gillett, 
Wisconsin, will be moved to Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, on March 1, 1944 and will be 
located in the Bankers Building, 208 E. 
Wisconsin Avenue. 

A. J. Klumb and H. J. Dhein, under 
the reorganization, have become directors 
of Country Gardens, Inc., Mr. Klumb also 
becomes treasurer and will be in charge 
of production. Norman Sorensen con- 
tinues as president and L. J. LaMarre 
who has been Director of Sales will con- 
tinue in that capacity. 


DENY ANTI-CHAIN MOVE 


Bringing out into the open a subject 
which has come in for considerable dis- 
cussion in food industry circles in recent 
years, Paul S. Willis, president of Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, this 
week formally denied that the manufac- 
turers’ organization is on record favor- 
ing legislation to prevent food retailers 
from engaging in manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

Replying to an inquiry from L. A. 
Warren, president of Safeway Stores, 
Inc., as to whether GMA endorses legis- 
lation to prevent retail grocers “from 
directly or indirectly engaging in a 


manufacturing ... in addition to their 
distribution . . . business,” Mr. Willis 
said: 


“The answer to this question is: this 
organization is not now considering and 
has never in the past formally considered 
the sponsoring of any legislation de- 
signed to prevent retailers from engag- 
ing in the manufacture and/or processing 
of food products... 


“Since I became president of GMA in 
1932, none of our members has proposed 
that this organization sponsor any such 
legislation. I might add, however, that 
prior to the war, manufacturers strongly 
resented the unethical trade practices en- 
gaged in by some distributors. You, too, 
have gone on record condemning these 
same practices, and we know that you 
have no desire to defend them. 

“IT am glad that you brought this mat- 
ter to our attention, for it is always good 
to clear up misunderstandings. The re- 
lationship between our manufacturers 
and distributors is now at an all-time 
high, and we certainly want to keep it 
there by maintaining a fair business re- 
lationship between them.” 
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DEERFIELD GROWERS GET 
LATEST IN CULTURAL 
PRACTICE 


The Deerfield Packing Corporation, 
Bridgeton, N. J., on Feb. 5, was host to 
several hundred of their pea and bean 
growers at an all-day conference held at 
Seabrook Farms. 

The object of the meeting was to ac- 
quaint growers with the latest and most 
approved methods in growing peas and 
beans for quick freezing. 

Two big problems confronting growers 
for 1944 are how to cut production costs 
and secure increased yields. 


The recommendations of Dr. L. G. 
Schermerhorn of the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station and Dr. C. H. Mahoney of 
the University of Maryland were identi- 
cal on the best method of applying ferti- 
lizers and lime. Both authorities advo- 
cated that these products should be ap- 
plied before the land is plowed. It was 
also agreed that land should be carefully 
prepared before the seed is planted and 
no amount of later cultivation could 
make up for what might be skipped in 
pre-preparation. 

The two major labor saving ideas ad- 
vocated by Seabrook Farms and found 
practical on their operation, is the use 
of the rotary hoe as a substitute for the 
regular cultivator when the beans are 
small, and the use of a modified loader 
which requires no one on the truck to 
load the harvested vines. This latter 
machine has been developed by one of 
the men on the Seabrook Farms. 


It is the experience of growers in New 
Jersey that it is not necessary to plow 
for beans following a crop of peas. It 
is definitely recognized that discing of 
the land immediately after the pea crop 
is harvested is sufficient preparation of 
the land and better yields have been se- 
cured through this method than where 
the land has been plowed for the second 
time. 

Dr. Benjamin Wolf, Seabrook Farms 
informed growers that after making 
more than 5,000 soil tests on 10,000 acres 
of bean land, largest yields have been 
secured where supply of humus and lime 
is adequate. 


TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY DATES 


The Annual Meeting of the Tennessee- 
Kentucky Canners Association will be 
held at the Noel Hotel, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, February 21 and 22. The place 
of the meeting has been changed from 
Knoxville to Nashville because of the 
unavailability of hotel accommodaticns 
at the former place. 


BAHAMA TOMATO ACREAGE 


The Department of Commerce reports 
an area of about 1700 acres was planted 
to tomatoes in the Bahamas, British West 
Indies, in 1943, or approximately double 
the 1942*planting. Yield is estimated at 
7,650,000 pounds. 
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Northrup, King & Co’s Strains of Cucumber are carefully checked for type, yield and vigor each year in N. K. & Co.'s Trial Ground 


Cucumber Seed 


National Pickling -- N. K. & Co. Strain—Developed under the direction of the 
National Pickle Packers Association - at the Michigan State College of Agriculture. 
Holds No. 1 place with packers. Widely adapted, consistent producer. 


N. K. & Co’s Pickling—A reliable, vigorous, pickling variety intermedi- 
ate in fruit character between Chicago Pickling and National Pickling. 


Chicago Pickling—An old standby with packers and having 
a wide sale. A strong grower with good leaf coverage and a 
heavy producer. 


A Complete Line of Seeds for Canners 


Seed Geowees Since 1884 
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OLD GUARD SUPPER 


Secretary Sam Gorsline has advised 
that the Old Guard Supper will be held 
at the Stevens Hotel, Tuesday evening, 
February 15. Reception will begin at 
6:30 with supper following at 7:30, after 
which the Election of Officers and other 
routine business will take place. 


The following Old Guards will receive 
recognition for their services at the Old 
Guard Supper. 


DIAMOND MEMBERS 


George Greb, Blytheville Canning Co., 
Blytheville, Arkansas; F. H. Langsen- 
kamp, F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana; William J. Mullaley, 
American Can Co., Chicago, Illinois; 
George Schorer, North Freedom Canning 
Co., North Freedom, Wisconsin; Ear] D. 
Smith, Delphi, Indiana; H. J. Terens, 
Cobb Canning Co., Cobb, Wisconsin; 
Joseph Getteys, Getteys Brokerage Co., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


RUBY MEMBERS 


S. L. Buschman, New York, N. Y.; 
J. S. Cafiero, L. P. Maggioni & Co., Sa- 
vannah, Georgia; George H. Draper, Jr., 
Draper & Co., Inc, Milford, Delaware; 
Gerald D. Griffin, American Can Co., 
Chicago, Illinois; W. A. Howe, Continen- 
tal Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, New York; 
William E. Lamble, Southern Packing 
Co., Baltimore, Maryland; J. J. Lynch, 
American Can Co., Chicago, Illinois; 
E. S. Marshall, Continental Can Co., Inc., 
Roanoke, Virginia; Stewart Rose, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; James I. Smith, Jr., The 
Esmeralda Canning Co., Circleville, 
Ohio; R. L. Sullivan, American Can Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Albert H. Weis, U. S. 
Printing & Lithograph Co., Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


GOLD MEMBERS 


John D. Collins, American Can Co., 
Maywood, Illinois; Robert L. Craig, 
Craig Brokerage Co., Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana; Ralph O. Dulany, John H. Dulany 
& Son, Fruitland, Maryland; Lon P. 
Flanigan, Seneca Kraut & Pickling Co., 
Geneva, N. Y.; W. E. Halstead, Halstead 
Canning Co., Cortland, New York; James 
B. Harward, Albert W. Sisk & Son, 
Aberdeen, Maryland; T. T. Hopkins, 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Illinois; 
Leonard D. Jenkins, American Can Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Walter King, King 
Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco, 
California; L. G. Lange, Standard Insu- 
lation Co., East Rutherford, New Jersey; 
John W. Mathys, Northrup, King & 
Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota; Frank J. 
O’Brien, Continental Can Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; B. C. Olney, Snider Pack- 
ing Corporation, Rochester, New York; 
Richard A. Rhodes, Burnham & Morrill 
Co., Portland, Maine; Percy S. A. Rich- 
ardson, E. Pritchard, Inc., Bridgeton, 
New Jersey; Earl M. Simpson, Snider 
Packing Corporation, Rochester, New 
York; Walter W. Singer, Food Machin- 
ery Co., Hoopeston, Illinois; John S. 
Souder, Greenfield Packing Co., Green- 
field, Indiana; Walter A. Stewart, Ste- 


cher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Chicago, 
Illinois; Harold E. Sugden, American 
Can Co., Maywood, Illinois; G. S. Sup- 
piger, The G. S. Suppiger Co., St. Louis, 
Missouri; William E. Switzer, Hoosier 
Tomatoes, Inc., Bargersville, Indiana; 
Paul W. Warnecke, American Can Co., 
Chicago, Illinois; Ralph E. Willing, 
American Can Co., Baltimore, Maryland; 
Charles E. Wurm, Wurm Brothers Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CORN BUREAU ELECTS 


The following officers and trustees of 
the Corn Canners’ Service Bureau were 
elected at the regular meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, held in Chicago, Janu- 
ary 19, 1944, 

President and Trustee from Illinois: 
C. H. Chitham, Milford Canning Com- 
pany, Milford; Vice Pres, and Trustee 
from New York: S. K. Farrar, Comstock 
Canning Company, Newark; Vice-Pres. 
and Trustee Western States: R. H. Peter- 
son, Big Horn Canning Co., Cowley, Wy- 
oming; Alternate Trustee: E. Watson, 
Bozeman Canning Co., Mt. Vernon, 
Washington; Secretary and Trustee from 
Ohio: J. I. Smith, Jr., Esmerelda Canning 
Co., Circleville; Alternate Trustee: C. L. 
Swaim, C. W. Swaim Canning Co., Wil- 
mington; Executive Secretary-Treasurer: 
H. R. Burr, Chicago, Illinois; Trustee 
for Indiana: Frank Cravens, The Houg- 


land Packing Co., Franklin; Alternate 
Trustee: Sid Craig, Fowler Canning 
Co., Fowler; Trustee from Iowa, J. Le- — 
Roy Farmer, Cedar Rapids; Alternate 
Trustee: G. E. Carrier, Iowa Canning 
Company, Vinton; Trustee from Min- 
nesota: Ivan L. Anderson, Anderson Can- 
ning & Pickle Co., Dodge Center; Alter- 
nate Trustee: C. J. Meister, Fairmont 
Canning Co., Fairmont; Trustee from 
Wisconsin: Wm. Opitz, Elkhorn Canning 
Co., Elkhorn; Alternate Trustee: J. P. 
Kraemer, Mammoth Spring Canning Co., 
Sussex; Trustee from Maryland: Charles 
W. Ross, III, Monocacy Valley Canning 
Co., Frederick; Alternate Trustee: F. S. 
Silver, The Silver Canning Co., Colora; 
Trustee from Pennsylvania: T. S. Sum- 
mers, Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New 
Freedom; Trustee from New England 
States: Roy Demeritt, The Demeritt 
Company, Waterbury, Vermont. 

Membership in the Bureau extends 
from coast to coast and has increased 
approximately 150 per cent in the last 
2 years. Every State in which canned 
corn is produced is substantially repre- 
sented in the membership. 


SALMON WORKERS GET RAISE 


About 7,000 salmon cannery workers 
in the Pacific Northwest have been 
granted an increase of 2%¢ an hour by 
the War Labor Board, in addition to 
raises allowed by the Seattle Regional 
Board. 


COMPARATIVE RAW PRODUCT 
AND LABOR COSTS OF CANNED 
CORN 


(Compiled by Corn Canners Service 
Bureau) 


The accompanying data is compiled 
from reports of 50 representative corn 
canners, small, medium and large in the 
States listed. 


The 1943 raw product and labor costs 
are actual averages by States, whereas, 
the 1944 figures are the average esti- 
mated costs, reflecting canners ideas as 


to wages and growers contract prices 
necessary to obtain maximum production 
this coming season. 

It is interesting to note the variation 
in labor costs between States, part of 
which is due to lack of uniform cost ac- 
counting. This variation is more evident 
when individual reports are compared. 

The estimates of 1944 raw product cost 
per dozen, translated into dollars per 
ton, indicates an apparent intention and 
possible necessity for higher prices to 
growers in all but three (3) States. This 
trend reflects soy bean and hemp compe- 
tition in the middle west, also current 
increases in prices of other farm crops. 


AVERAGE 1943 AND ESTIMATED AVERAGE RAW PRODUCT AND LABOR 
COSTS PER DOZEN #2 CANS OF CANNED CORN 


1944 1944 
1943 Estimated 1948 Estimated 
Average Raw Average Raw Average Average 
States Product Cost Product-Cost Labor Cost Labor Cost 
.3886¢ .4419¢ .1382¢ .1454¢ 
.8839 .4133 .2086 
Iowa-Nebraska_ .2878 .3281 1175 1343 
.2788 .296 .1536 184 
.3218 34 .1492 .1636 
42 45 .20 
New York 36 .1642 1891 
36 .36 16 21 
.4568 .4568 .22 .22 


Note.—Each dollar per ton increase in raw product equals approximately 2%¢ per 


dozen increase in cost of finished product. 
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POST-WAR PLANNING FOR CANNERS 


The best post-war planning you can do today is to 
install improved machinery and equipment which 


will open up bottle necks and gear up all processes " 
to a uniform maximum speed. These improvements s 
will help you over today’s tremendous peak de- i 
mand and prepare your plant for high quality, low . 
cost canning for the future. 7 


OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
| AND LIMA BEANS. 


337 
in use in 1923 


855 
in use in 1928 


1259 


in use in 1933 


FMC CONTINUOUS VEGETABLE PEELER 


1 kK 3 3 Here’s the continuous vegetable peeler which com- 
bines high capacity without excessive waste or ie 
in use in 1938 other disadvantages so often associated with ab- : 
rasive peelers. It is properly designed to peel - 
various vegetables, rapidly and economically. Yet ae 
2 & 3 3 it suprisingly preserves the original shape of the a 
vegetable without excessive waste being taken off = 
in use in 1943 with the peel. Trimming costs are greatly reduced. 
Operators are able to trim approximately twice as = 
USE—FOR VICTORY TODAY AND many vegetables as under former methods. The =] 
TO MEET THE COMPETITIVE is 2 
with slight variations depending upon the type o 
CONDITIONS OF TOMORROW. vegetable, method of feeding, etc. 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery 
on the market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, 
Beans, Fruits, etc. 
Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC 
CANNING EQUIPMENT and plan your 
Plant Improvement Program NOW p—.902 


3 H 


MACHINE 


Green Pea Hulling Spacialists 
Established 1880 Bs Incorporated 1924 


EWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


& 
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33 PLANTS RECEIVE WFA “A” 
AWARD 


The War Food Administration an- 
nounced Feb. 5 that 33 food processing 
plants have been named to receive the 
WEA achievement “A” award. 

The “A” award is the highest honor 
that the Federal Government can bestow 
for outstanding accomplishments in the 
food processing field. 

In many of the plants ranking officers 
of the armed forces and officials of the 
War Food Administration will appear on 
presentation programs to be held within 
the next few weeks. 

The following plants received awards: 


NORTHEAST REGION — Delaware, 
H. P. Cannon and Son, Bridgeville; 
Maryland, The B. F. Shriver Company, 
plants in New Windsor and Westminster ; 
Pennsylvania, Hanover Canning Co., 
Hanover; The B. F. Shriver Company, 
Littlestown; D. E. Winebrenner Com- 
pany, Hanover; Knouse Corporation, 
plants in Chambersburg and Peach Glen 
and H. J. Heinz Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 


WESTERN REGION —/daho, Idaho 
Canning Co., Fayette; Wyoming, Big 
Horn Canning Co., Cowley. 


SOUTHWEST REGION — Colorado, 
Kuner-Emrson Co., plants in Appleton, 
Brighton, Fort Lupton, Grand Junction, 
Greeley, Longmont and Loveland. 


MIDWEST REGION — Minnesota, 
Fairmont Canning Co., plants in Fair- 
mont, Waseca and Winnebago; Minne- 
sota Valley Canning Co., plants in Blue 
Earth, Cokato, LeSueur, Montgomery, 
Watertown, Winsted and Winthrop; 
Northland Canning Co., Cokato; Reid, 
Murdoch and Co., Rochester; Ohio, 
Crampton Canneries, Inc., two plants in 
Celina; Wisconsin, Columbus Foods Cor- 
poration, Columbus. 


FIRST “A” AWARD IN 
DELAWARE 


Honoring the outstanding achieve- 
ments of H. P. Cannon & Son, well 
known Delaware Canning Concern, in 
meeting production goals which have 
materially aided the war effort and more 
directly the Armed Forces, this plant has 
been nominated as the first food proces- 


sor in the State to receive the War Food’ 


Administration’s coveted “A” Achieve- 
ment Award, it was announced by Dela- 
ware State Supervisor, Clifford W. 
Shedd. 

Regional officials of the Office of Dis- 
tribution, War Food Administration have 
conferred with Harry L. Cannon, presi- 
dent, to make arrangements for a cere- 
mony to be held the latter part of this 
month when the “A” Award, a handsome 
green flag carrying a blue “A,” will be 
officially raised at the plant. The flag 
will be presented to Mr. Cannon by rank- 
ing officers of either the Army or Navy. 

All employees, who are honored equally 
with management, will attend the cere- 
monies and will receive lapel buttons car- 
rying the “A” insignia. 
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Originated about four months ago, the 
“A” Award is to the food processing in- 
dustry .what the Army-Navy “E”’ is to 
ordnance industry, and the same high 
standards of efficiency, production and 
management must be met to win it. 

H. P. Cannon & Son, an established 
industry in Delaware since 1881, has 
more than doubled its production since 
Pearl Harbor, with 35% going to the 
Armed Forces. 


ARBITRATION RULES REVISED 


The Association of Food Distributors, 
Inc., of New York announces a revision 
of its Arbitration Rules effective Febru- 
ary 1, 1944. The following Section has 
been added: 

SECTION XIII 
Waiver of Personal Service 


Each party to a submission or other 
agreement which provides for arbitra- 
tion under these Rules, shall be deemed 
to have consented that any papers, no- 
tices or process necessary or proper for 
the institution or continuation of an ar- 
bitration proceeding under these Rules or 
for the confirmation of an award and 
entry of judgment on an award made 
thereunder, including appeals in connec- 
tion therewith, may be served upon such 
party (a) by mail addressed to such 
party’s last known address or (b) by 
personal service within or without the 
state wherein the arbitration is to be 
held, or within or without the limits of 
the jurisdiction of the Court having juris- 
diction in the premises (whether such 
party be within or without the United 
States of America) or (c) where a party 
to a controversy is not located in the City 
of New York, by mail or personally, as 
provided in (a) and (b) hereof, upon his 
agent or broker through whom the con- 
tract was made; provided that a reason- 
able time shall be allowed such party to 
appear and defend. 


This is of importance to all distribu- 
tors, packers, processors and canners of 
foods who buy or sell in the New York 
Market as most sales of such items as 
canned foods, dried fruits, nuts, beans, 
peas, lentils, rice, honey and other simi- 
lar commodities, are made on contracts 
which contain a clause providing for 
arbitration of controversies by the Asso- 
ciation of Food Distributors, Inc. 


This clause is similar to a clause in the 
rules of the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation. The purpose is to make it easier 
to effect service of a notice or process in 
the event that the winner of an award is 
obliged to go to Court to secure a judg- 
ment on the award. 


NCA MEMBERSHIP LIST ISSUED 


The New Membership List of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, revised as of 
January 1944, is being distributed to 
Association members, the Secretaries of 
State and Regional canners associations, 
to the trade press and distributing 
trades. 
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A BUSH-TYPE PUMPKIN 


A small-fruited bush-type pumpkin de- 
veloped by plant breeders of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has just been 
released to seed growers for propagation. 
Seed will not be available for general 
planting before 1945. 

This is the first bush pumpkin adapted 
to the usual pumpkin uses, although bush- 
type squashes have been available for a 
long time. . 

The new one—called Cheyenne from 
the Cheyenne Horticultural Field Station 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering at Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, where it was developed 
—resembles the small sugar pumpkin, 
which has a vining plant. It was pro- 
duced by hybridization and selection, in- 
volving Connecticut Field pie pumpkin, 
cocozelle, and New England Pie. It 
ripens very early to a clear yellow color 
and weighs 3 to 4 pounds. 

Each of the short upstanding vigorous 
plants—which do not need to be staked— 
bears two to three fruits. Because they 
can be grown only 4 to 5 feet apart each 
way, they are adapted to small gardens 
and will yield as much or more on a given 
land area than will the leading vining 
varieties that produce the same sort of 
pumpkins. In tests at the Cheyenne Hor- 
ticultural Field Station the Cheyenne, 
with the closer spacing, produced 6 tons 
an acre compared with 4 tons an acre 
for the New England Pie that must be 
planted about 8 feet apart each way be- 
cause of its vining characteristics. 

The Cheyenne is recommended for pro- 
duction in northern regions where earli- 
ness is important and in irrigated re- 
gions where the vining type interferes 
with irrigation. Another advantage of 
the new variety, according to the plant 
breeders, is that because of the absence 
of trailing vines the crop can be culti- 
vated all through the growing season. 


INCORPORATED 


The Grocers Wholesale Cash and Carry 
has been incorporated at Huntington, 
W. Va., with capital of $50,000, as a _ re- 
sult of a change in the corporate struc- 
ture of the parent Creasey Corp. 

Incorporators are J. A. Doll and J. C. 
Iler, of Louisville, and A. V. Irwin of 
Pleasant Plains, Ill. E. H. Howard is 
manager of the Huntington company. 


FUNDERBURG ON ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


Hugh K. Funderburg of the Keene- 
Belvidere Canning Company, Belvidere, 
Illinois, has been appointed to succeed 
Edward F. Trego, deceased, as a membcr 
of the Canned Vegetables Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


LITTERAL INCORPORATES 


Litteral Canning Company, Fayetie- 
ville, Arkansas, has filed articles of in- 
corporation to operate a canning and 
canners supply business. Incorporator's 
are J. W. Cain, Mary L. Cain and C. T. 
Smith, all of Fayetteville. , 
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Consult this Reference Book of 
Better Canning Plant Equipment 
for Better Production Ideas 
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REMOVER a4 WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer” is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 
stringbeans or lima beans. 


Ask for Details. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 
“The Original Grader House’’ 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


35 Years of 
Specialized Service 
in the 
Prevention of Fires 
and 
Maintenance of Low 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


| Chicago, Illinois 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
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PROLONGING THE PEACH SEASON 


Individual growers of cling peaches in 
California recently received a letter from 
the Canners League of California, the 
California Farm Bureau Federation, the 
Grange Canning Peach Growers Associa- 
tion and the California Canning Peach 
Association, enclosing copy of a state- 
ment prepared by Dr. L. D. Davis and 
Mr. E. F. Serr of the College of Agri- 
culture, University of California at 
Davis, having to do with cling peach 
varieties. 

The letter suggested that the industry 
has probably gone too far in the planting 
of certain varieties of peaches and that 
the time had come to take steps to cor- 
rect this situation. It was pointed out 
that so many Midsummer peaches have 
been planted in recent years that there 
is now a peak production over a few 
days, straining the capacity of canneries 
and creating an unfavorable condition 
in the picking and transportation of the 
fruit. 

The Tuscan cling, and other early vari- 
eties have practically disappeared, and 
the Phillips varieties, coming on later 
in the season are rapidly disappearing. 
It is a weakness of some fruits, especially 
cling peaches, to deteriorate with age 
and to become almost worthless. Grow- 
ers were urged to give consideration to 
new varieties where new orchards are to 
be planted in an effort to get back to the 
more favorable conditions of about fif- 
teen years ago, when the harvesting and 
canning season was much longer and 
much more uniform than is now the case. 

The paper of Dr. Davis and Mr. Serr 
follows: 


CLING PEACH VARIETIES 
L. D. Dawis* and E. F. Serr** 


~~ The purpose of this paper is to 
evaluate some of the cling peach vari- 
eties that may be under consideration for 
new plantings. The best and perhaps 
final appraisal of a peach variety can be 
made only after many years experience 
- and acquaintance with it. Certain char- 
acteristics of a variety that may be a 
weakness will only be apparent under 
special conditions. The old established 
varieties have been under observation 
long enough for a reliable opinion to be 
formed, whereas the experience with the 
newer varieties has been much more lim- 
ited, in some cases to a few test trees. 
None of the newer ones has reached and 
passed through the age of maximum pro- 
duction. It is believed however that the 
information that is had about this latter 
group should be made available to those 
who may consider planting now. 


* Associate Professor of Pomology, Uni- 
versity of California. 

**Extension Specialist in Deciduous 
Fruits, University of California. 
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It would seem that a choice of a new 
variety in preference to an old estab- 
lished one should be made only when 
some definite gain is thereby obtained. 
For example, the new variety may ripen 
at a season not now served by any desir- 
able old one or the new one may elimi- 
nate some definite weakness in a variety 
now in use. In choosing varieties for 
new plantings there are at least two fac- 
tors that should be considered in addition 
to the inherent characteristics of the va- 
riety itself. (1) There is a definite need 
in the canning industry for lengthening 
the season and for a more uniform distri- 
bution of deliveries throughout the sea- 
son. (2) The grower should consider 
the sequence of maturity in relation to 
the most efficient use of harvest labor 
and equipment. 

The varieties have been arranged in 
the approximate order of ripening and 
an attempt made to give ripening dates. 
This has been done by giving the number 
of days before or after the ripening time 
of Paloro. Although a definite number 
of days has beeh assigned it should be 
understood that many factors may change 
this interval. For example fruit on 
young trees will ripen later than on the 
same trees after they have become ma- 
ture; fruit on very vigorous mature trees 
will ripen later than on less vigorous 
ones. 

The information given here has been 
obtained in and applies to central and 
northern California. 


FORTUNA. A new U.S.D.A. variety, 
the result of a cross of a cling seedling 
of Leader with a hybrid that was a cross 
of Tuscan by Paloro; ripens 3 to 4 days 
ahead of Tuscan or about 14 days ahead 
of Paloro. The only commercial planting 
in bearing at present is one in Sutter 
county. No faults have so far been ob- 
served. 


SHASTA. A new U.S.D.A. variety, 
has the same parentage as Fortuna, 
ripens at the same time as this variety 
and is very similar to it. There is one 
commercial planting in bearing in Stan- 
islaus county at present. No faults have 
so far been observed. 


TUSCAN. A very old variety that 
ripens about 10 days ahead of Paloro. It 
has been discontinued because of certain 
faults such as red pit and flesh, doubling, 
poor size, low tonnage, and many split- 
pits. 


WALTON. Origin Sutter county, early 
1900’s; first to ripen of the standard mid- 
summer varieties, about 4 days ahead of 
Paloro; sizes with some difficulty espe- 
cially when not well thinned; satisfac- 
tory on good soils and when well handled. 


22-38. (Paloro x Halford No.1) U.S.- 
D.A. seedling not yet released but show- 
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ing promise; ripens in Walton time. One 
commercial planting in Sutter county has 
so far been satisfactory. 


PALORO. Discovered as a seedling in 
Butte county about 1911. In Sutter and 
Stanislaus counties commercial picking 
of this variety, in an average season, will 
begin about August 4. This may vary as 
much as a week or ten days on either 
side of this date, depending upon the 
season. It has been one of the most 
popular varieties, has excellent canning 
qualities, sizes and produces well; it is 
susceptible to peach blight and mildew; 
the tree has a relatively short life, the 
branches may sunburn badly; it is diffi- 
cult to maintain hanger fruiting wood. 


PEAK. Originated near Selma, Cali- 
fornia, about 1916; very similar to Pa- 
loro but ripens 2 to 3 days later than it 
and is more vigorous and has a longer 
lived tree. 


JOHNSON.: Origin Sutter county 
about 1911. Ripens 2 to 3 days after 
Paloro, sets regularly, consistently bears 
heavy crops, tree is very long lived, sizes 
with some difficulty, must be carefully 
thinned. This variety has proved to be 
one of the best when grown on good soil 
and under good management. 


ANDORA. New U.S.D.A. variety, a 
cross of Libbee x Lovell. Ripens in Peak 
season. There is but one commercial 
acreage of this variety in production; the 
performance has been satisfactory in this 
planting and single tree tests. 


GAUME. Origin Sutter county about 
1913. Ripens about 10 days after Paloro, 
fruit sizes well, tree vigorous, and strong 
grower; may bear irregularly, in years 
of light crops severe loss may occur from 
split-pit and blossom-end breakdown. 


ELLIS. A new U.S.D.A. variety; a 
cross of Phillips x Linden; probably 
ripens about Gaume season. It has shown 
a tendency to produce gummy fruits in 
some test plantings. 


CAROLYN. New U.S.D.A. variety. 
A cross of Libbee x Lovell. Ripens 3-4 
days after the Gaume. Appraisal of this 
variety is based on 16 mature trees which 
are part of a Gaume block in Sutter 
county. So far the variety has been very 
satisfactory in yields and quality of fruit. 


SIMS. Originated about 1911. Ripens 
about 17 to 18 days after Paloro or about 
a week after Gaume. This is one of tlie 
old standard varieties that has consist- 
ently set a commercial crop perhaps be- 
cause of its relatively light rest. Trees 
with light rest tend to set good cro)s 
after warm winters. Under vigorous 
growing conditions the fruit may color 
so poorly that it is difficult to determine 
when to harvest, and the fruit is low in 
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canning quality; when the set is rela- 
tively light severe loss may occur from 
blossom-end breakdown. 


LIBBEE. 


Originated near Selma, 
California, some time prior to 1917. 
Ripens about Sims season. This variety 
was considered promising at one time but 
certain serious weaknesses have become 
apparent. It drops its buds very badly 
after warm winters; the early develop- 
ment of high red color produces a ten- 
dency to harvest prematurely; if allowed 
to reach proper canning maturity heavy 
losses may occur from dropping of fruit. 


TUDOR. A new U.S.D.A. variety. A 
cross of Libbee x Newkom. Reported by 
originator to ripen in Libbee season. 
There are no commercial plantings of 
this variety in bearing. 


SULLIVAN NO. 1. Plant Patent No. 
186. Origin Sutter county about 1930. 
Ripens in Sims time, fruit has excellent 
canning qualities; bears well but may 
fall badly when mature; may be affected 
with blossom-end breakdown if crop is 
light. 


HALFORD (Halford No. 2). Origin 
Stanislaus county about 1920. Ripens 
about 21 days after Paloro and 5 to 6 
days ahead of Phillips. It is heavily 
planted and has proved to be one of the 
best of the canning peaches. No serious 
weaknesses have been observed. 


STANFORD. A new U.S.D.A. vari- 
ety, a cross of Hauss x Phillips. Ripens 
in Halford time. In commercial plant- 
ings it has yielded well and has so far 
been satisfactory. 


PHILLIPS. Origin Sutter county 
1885. Ripens about 28 days after Paloro. 
One’ of the oldest of the standard vari- 
eties it was once the most heavily 
planted. No new plantings have been 
made in recent years because of erratic 
bearing, split-pit and gumming. Its can- 
ning quality is poorer than most mid- 
summers. 


STUART. Origin unknown. Ripens 
about 2 to 3 days after the Phillips. A , 
limited acreage of mature trees has 
given satisfactory results. 


CORONA. A new U.S.D.A. variety, 
a cross of Libbee x Lovell. Ripens about 
four days after the Phillips. There is 
one commercial planting in bearing in 
Sutter county which has borne heavy 
crops. The variety may show some ten- 
dency to drop at full maturity. 


Hi NRY A. WHITE, president of the Ha- 
wa:.cn Pineapple Company, Ltd., has re- 
turned to Honolulu from a two and a 
hali months’ trip to the mainland, visit- 
ing san Francisco, New York and Wash- 
Ingion, and he says that the Pineapple 
Re..arch Institute of Hawaii is being 
fou: ved to carry on research and ex- 
perimental work, with a trade association 


to be ineorporated in California to be 
known as the Pineapple Growers of Ha- 
wali. Ltd. This association will carry 
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on regular trade association duties, the 
compilation of industry statistics, and 
will represent the industry in all its con- 
tacts with Government agencies. It will 
also carry on market studies, sales pro- 
motion work and co-operative advertis- 
ing. Elvon Musick, now president of the 
Pineapple Producers Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, will be president of both new 
organizations. 


Mr. White said that the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company was carrying on 
careful studies of its own operations to 
further improve methods and quality. 
This concern has no plans for expansion, 
he said, or for entering fields outside 
Hawaii. As much pineapple will be 
canned this year as possible, there being 
a feeling that the demand will continue 


to be in excess of the supply. He found 
some mainland fruit canners reluctant 
to go all out for maximum production 
under present restrictions, costs and un- 
settled plans for handling surplus stocks 
that may be released later for civilian 
consumption. 


H. P. DIMOND—The California food in- 
dustry lost an old-time association 
worker in the death of Henry P. Dimond 
at San Francisco, January 25. He acted 
for several years as secretary of the 
Canners League of California, and filled 
similar posts with the California Bean 
Dealers Association and the Dried Fruit 
Association of California. He was a 
familiar figure on California Street, 
where the food industry centers, and was 
active almost to the time of his death. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against inven- 
tory of canned foods 
stored in your own ware- 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


How Does the Public Know the Lower 

Grades to Be Able to Avoid Them? Just a 

Thought During the Interim—Will History 

Repeat?—You Have the Green Light, Stop 
.Waiting Any Longer 


INTERLUDE—It has grown tire- 
some to report market conditions 
on canned foods, when there has 
been no market, except upon small 
clean-ups, and all at ceiling prices. 
Naturally the traders have been 
trying to make some smoke in the 

hope that you and others may 
’ think that where there is smoke 
there must be some fire, and they 
are using the claim that the de- 
mand for standards and even extra 
standards, has fallen off badly. 
They lay this blame upon the con- 
suming public, but how can the 
consuming public tell these vari- 
eties in canned foods quality, to the 
extent of careful avoidance of all 
but the fancy? The question is 
interesting in view of the heavy 
drive now being put on against 
Grade Labeling, which some of 
them, at least, told us was as dead 
as Hector’s ghost, and all of them 
intimated that the whole industry, 
and all its friends, were and are 
strenuously opposed to any such 
movement? 


If you were thoroughly consci- 
entious—and you are—how would 
you like the job of pricing the mil- 
‘lions and millions of canned food 
items passing in array before you; 
some dressed in canners’ labels, 
others in phoney labels (seconds or 
lower grade brands, which only the 
canner knows) but the great mass 
in buyers’ labels, on which they 
aim to keep up the quality but are 
not always sure about—and under 
present scarcity, not too particular 
about; how would you like that 
job, if you aimed to do full justice 
to the goods, to the price and to the 
buying public? 

That is just a “thought,” while 
all of us are waiting for the word 
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from the great and all-important 
meeting in Chicago this week. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT? — Last 
year the first pronouncement on 
price ceilings was made on citrus 
fruits, MPR-306, and this ulti- 
mately became the pattern for all 
canned foods, and is still in effect. 
But on February 4th, MPR-509 
came out, covering the packs from 
October ’43 through ’44, and apply- 
ing, again, to citrus fruits. You 
have this in detail in this issue and 
we are just wondering if the same 
procedure will follow this year as 
last. 

In view of the hold-up which we 
have suffered at the hands of Con- 
gress on this matter of subsidies, 
it is interesting to note one par- 
ticular paragraph in MvrR-509, 
which reads: 

“Prices for grapefruit juice, of 
which about 65% will be available 
to civilians, are identical with 
those set for the 1943 pack. Proc- 
essors will be compensated for in- 
creased grapefruit costs on civilian 
sales by a subsidy. Retail prices 
will not be affected in this case.” 
(The italics are ours) 


Sales of grapefruit juice to the 
Government are not subsidized. 
And note, too, that the Government 
is taking the entire pack of grape- 
fruit segments. 

All of which seems to show quite 
clearly, we think, that the Govern- 
ment does not intend to put any 
possible stumbling block in the way 
of food processors in this all im- 
portant year of 1944, in their ef- 
forts to produce the very maxi- 
mum of food for our soldiers, and 
for our civilians, and for the civil- 
ians of the world. They are not 
going to penalize you, but on the 
contrary want you to make a fair 
profit on your efforts, and they are 
going to help you in that direction. 
What errors were made last year 
have been carefully checked, and 
will be avoided this season; but no 
one should think that he can run 


wild on costs to induce big profits. 
That would not be patriotic, nor 
even good business, and you won’t 
get away with it. 


They are laying careful plans to 
supply you with all the labor 
needed to plant, grow and process 
these crops, as you have seen in 
previous issues, even to the extent 
of promptly passing a House Joint 
Resolution, appropriating 30 mil- 
lion new dollars to be added to a 
balance held over from last year of 
$614 million; of this $18 million 
to be put at the disposal of the 
State Extension Services to re- 
cruit, house, and feed domestic in- 
trastate farm labor, and it goes on 
to provide that foreign labor may 
be used for food processing as well 
as for field labor. There was some 
trouble about this last season, as 
you recall. So it looks like every- 
thing is clearing up nicely, and 
that your job will not be so worry- 
ing as heretofore—except to get up 
to that high point of production 
which is wanted. 

Those who come to Chicago will, 
of course, wait to see and hear 
what they can, but there would 
seem to be no good reason why 
those who stay at home should wait 
any longer. They can get busy; 
lay their plans to meet this urgent 
demand, thus doing their full share 
as one behind the lines. And, 
Lord, how we will need this by the 
time you get busy in your canning 
plant. Don’t be lulled into the hope 
that this war is nearly over; it is 
not. The world is beginning to 
realize that the food industry will 
be kept busy for the next five years 
or more, even if the war does end, 
and other industries shut down. 
When the pressure comes you will 
feel mighty small if you have no‘ 
done every bit, and more—than 
was expected of you. Sure it de- 
pends upon Nature, but not all of 
it, and you know this. The stage 
has been set for a world record 
production of foods of all kinds; 
you are a player on it. Are you 
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ill 


going to play your part or slink 
off ? 


We'll do our best to help, but we 
can’t get that report of the big 
meeting into print, and into your 
hands, before our issue of March 
6th. If there is anything you want 
during this drive just fire it along, 
as we will be too busy, night and 
day, to answer questions. You can 
help, and we will appreciate it if 
you will. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Bullishness Supplanting Bearishness—Trying 

for Futures—Most Canned Items Quiet— 

Trading Confined to Resales, and Not Much 
of That—Citrus in Good Demand 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, February 11, 1944 


THE SITUATION—With the proc- 
essor 1944 pack planning confer- 
ence sessions scheduled to get 
under way in Chicago on Sunday, 
and developments from Washing- 
ton indicating substantially in- 
creased demands for 1944 packs by 
the armed forces, bearishness re- 
cently evident in the market here 
is gradually giving way to a re- 
surgence of bullish sentiment. The 
tendency of distributors to cut 
down inventories has been less evi- 
dent during the current week, both 
on the part of the chains in retail- 


ing, and in the case of jobbers in’ 


resale operations. Spot trading 
was along routine lines, however, 
with interest centering in new pack 
canned citrus. 


THE OUTLOOK—Increasing inter- 
est by distributors in placing fu- 
tures commitments covering their 
private label requirements indi- 
cites that whatever the trade’s 
final decision with respect to im- 
mediate inventory policy, distribu- 
tors are anxious to line up supplies 
for their featured labels from the 
1944 packs. It is expected that a 
umber of distributors will find it 
convenient to be in Chicago during 
the progress of the Processor Con- 
ferences, and it is by no means un- 
likely that considerable 1944 pack 
business may be written at that 
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time, on the basis of canner ceil- 
ings on date of shipment. 


TOMATOES—Little activity is re- 
ported in the tomato market here 
this week. Jobbers’ holdings cur- 
rently are sufficient for immediate 
requirements, and movement at re- 
tail has not yet picked up to the 
point where any serious drain on 
wholesalers’ stocks is in prospect. 
The trade is still looking for fancy 
tomato juice, but buying interest 
in tomatoes is slack. 


PEAS—Jobbers are interested in 
fancy peas at the moment, but as 
far as standards are concerned, 
current holdings are indicated as 
satisfactory. There are some of- 
ferings of standards reported from 
midwestern markets. At this time, 
however, the trade would rather 
discuss future fancy peas. 


CORN—Little trading is reported 
in corn on the spot, due largely to 
continued scant offerings. Buyers 


would be interested in fancy corn, 


it is reported, but standards, as is 
the case with peas and beans as 
well, do not attract much inquiry. 


BEANS— While movement of 
canned beans into consuming chan- 
nels is reported on the increase, re- 
flecting the recent “‘zero point” rul- 
ing on this item, the trade at the 
moment is still more concerned 
with the task of cutting down pres- 
ent inventories than in replacement 
buying. New pack standards are 
not attracting much attention, but 
buyers are beginning to cast around 
for sellers of 1944 pack fancies for 
private label needs. A few odd lots 
of carryover fancy green and wax 
beans have cleared from New York 
canneries during the week at ceil- 
ing levels. 


SPINACH—A fair amount of in- 
terest is shown in spinach here, 
with new pack Ozark coming in for 
attention for prompt shipment. 
The trade has also been encour- 
aged by reports coming through 
from the Coast, indicating an im- 
proved prospect for spring pack in 
California. 


CITRUS—There is a good demand 
reported here this week for both 
grapefruit juice and blended juices, 
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and considerable business has been 
written for shipment from Florida 
and Texas canneries. Reports of a 
cut in Texas juice production this 
season, as well as expected in- 
creased governmental requirements 
from this season’s juice pack, are 
influencing jobbers in their efforts 
to secure additional confirmations 


from canners. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Distributors 
are still looking for additional sup- 
plies of canned fruits, and while 
little is available from the Coast 
carryover, a fair amount of day-to- 
day business is reported passing at 
resale. Jobbers are showing rather 
firm views in such transactions, 
and are not disposed at this time to 
sacrifice any major proportion of 
their permitted mark-up margins 
in “accommodation sales” to com- 
petitors. Reports in wholesale 
grocery circles indicate that retail 
movement of canned fruits has 
shown improvement as consum- 
ers find their point allowances 
“stretched” as a result of recent 
point value reductions on some 
staples in the processed foods line. 
These “extra” points, it is reported, 
are going largely for the purchase 
of canned fruits. 


CANNED FISH—Salmon demand 
from the retail trade is on the up- 
grade, and distributors are looking 
for additional allotments from Cali- 
fornia packers. Considerable in- 
terest is shown in reports that 
more Alaskan plants will be oper- 
ated during 1944. Such a move, it 
is felt, may offset the indicated 
drop in overall production for the 
coming packing season ... Tuna 
continues in active demand, but 
first hands are cleared out and lit- 
tle resale is available . . . Shrimp 
is also meeting with a stronger de- 
mand at resale, but with only lim- 
ited shipments from Gulf packers 
during the season, due to short pro- 
duction, the over-all supply is short 
... Sardine demand is also sharing 
in the general upswing, and here 
again it is the same old story of 
short supply. With Maine sardines 
cleared up for the past few months, 
the available stock of California 
oval sardines has also reached the 
shortage stage, it is reported in 
jobbing circles. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


AW dod PR, 


Rain Comes—More d for 
Dried Beans Eases—Labor Worries—To Of- 
fer $5.00 More Per Ton on Tomatoes— 
Preparations for Increased Packs — Some 
New Prices on Fruits—Now Packing Crab- 
meat in Washington State—Sardine Pack 
Lingers Behind—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Feb. 10, 1944 


RAIN !—California enjoyed arain 
during the first week of February 
that covered most of the State, re- 
lieving a drought situation that 
promised to become serious. The 
Sacramento Valley has now had 
about 90 per cent of the normal to 
date, but the great San Joaquin 
Valley has had but 60 per cent, 
with other districts faring little 
better. The snowfall in the Sierra 
Nevadas is extremely light, sug- 
gesting a deficient supply of water 
for irrigation. Canners are al- 
ready reconciled to lighter yields of 
some crops in which they are in- 
terested. 


BEANS—California dry bean mar- 
kets are showing a somewhat eas- 
ier tone than in the past several 
weeks, according to the Federal- 
State Market News Service. Prices 
remain at the established ceilings, 
but offerings are larger, with the 
demand for some varieties less ur- 
gent. Shippers now seem anxious 
to reduce stocks prior to tax assess- 
ments the first of March, assess- 
ments that promise to amount to 
10 cents to 15 cents per bag. Can- 
ners have been able to secure in- 
creased quantities of limas and 
small white beans, but would buy 
more of these if they were to be 
had. U.S. No. 1 limas are priced 
at $8, with baby limas at $6.70, 
while No. 1 small whites are firm 
at $5.80. 


LABOR—Labor problems in both 
the production and processing ends 
of the food industry are claiming 
the serious attention of growers 
and canners. Leaders in both 
branches suggest that ceiling prices 
on agricultural products, without 
corresponding limits on the cost of 
labor will prove ruinous in the end. 
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The California State Chamber of 
Commerce has come out with a 
declaration in the same vein. It is 
pointed out that already wage ceil- 
ings have been established in the 
harvesting of asparagus above the 
$2400 annual limit set by the War 
Food Administration. Workers, 
both seasonal and steady, are quit- 
ting jobs to seek work in the aspar- 
agus fields, where harvesting will 
get. under way on a considerable 


scale in March. Already, this is - 


endangering production in other 
crops and causing dissatisfaction 
among workers. Meetings of grow- 
ers, shippers and canners are being 
held in various districts to discuss 
the problem. 


ASPARAGUS—The carry-over fig- 
ures of California canners’ unsold 
stocks on January 1 indicate that 
supplies of asparagus are larger 
than they were a year earlier, de- 
spite the fact that the pack in 1943 
was a smaller one than in 1942. 
The carry-over is occasioning no 
concern, since few seem to have 
anything to offer. Canners are 
commencing to make preparations 
for the new season and indications 
are for another pack up above the 
two million case mark. Growers 
made heavy shipments to the fresh 
markets last season but it is not 
clear whether or not transporta- 
tion will be available this year, or 
whether such high prices will be 
permitted. Last year, asparagus 
for processing was harvested from 
44,400 acres and this acreage may 
be increased this year in case the 
demand for shipping falls off. 


TOMATO ACREAGE—With canners 
commencing to arrange for tomato 
acreage for the coming season the 
California Canning Tomato Grow- 
ers’ Association has drawn up a 
recommended price at $5 a ton 
more than the base cannery price 
in effect last year and will submit 
this to the State War Board. This 
will call for the payment of $30 a 
ton for round tomatoes and $32 a 
ton for the pear-shaped variety. 


PREPARATIONS—Canners are re- 
porting many inquiries about plans 
for their 1944 fruit packs and ten- 
tative orders are being presented 


THE CANNING TRADE .- 


in some instances. Much of this 
advance interest is centered around 
apricots, which were such a light 
crop last year, and which distribu- 
tors would like to have in quanti- 
ties. Some canners are making 
preparations for a _ considerable 
pack of the whole fruit, if the crop 
is a sizeable one. Others are plan- 
ning to increase their output of 
Elberta peaches, which seem to be 
growing in consumer popularity. 


PRICES—The California Packing 
Corporation has brought out addi- 
tional prices on fruits packed in 
both tin and glass. Included are 
fruit cocktail in glass at $3.03 for 
No. 214s and $1.91 for No. 303, 
with No. 1 tall tins at $1.69. Yel- 
low cling peaches in tin are priced 
at $2.42 for No. 214s, with Melbas 
in the same size at $2.45. These 
are f.o.b. California cannery. For 
shipment from Northwest cannery 
are Del Monte pears in glass at 
$3.15 for No. 214s, and $1.98 for 
No. 303, with No. 214s tins priced 
at $2.96. Sliced pears are priced 
at $1.90 for No. 303s and Elberta 
peaches in No. 214 tins are quoted 
at $2.93. 


CRABMEAT—The packing of crab- 
meat is under way in Washington 
State and prices have been named 
at $17 a case for 48 halves. Crab 
is a scarce item in the canned fish 
list and a market is assured for all 
that can be packed. 


SARDINES — The production of 
canned sardines in California con- 
tinues to fall below last season’s 
figures and those set by the War 
Food Administration. The pack to 
January 29 amounted to 2,984,150 
cases, against 3,234,467 cases a 
year earlier. Southern California 
packers utilize much more of the 
catch for canning than do packers 
in the northern and central dis- 
tricts, but catches in the southern 
area continue light. Coordinator 
of Fisheries Harold L. Ickes showed 
his mettle recently when four fish- 
ing boats attempted to abandon the 
California sardine fishing grounds 
and engage in shark fishing out of 
Seattle. He denied the appeal of 
the captains of the boats from a 
decision denying them permits to 
fish for sharks. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


PRICE FIXING CHARGE UPHELD—Circuit 
Judge William Denman, of the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, has handed down 
an opinion upholding the decision of a 
lower court which found the California 
Retail Grocers and Merchants Associa- 
tion, the Food Trades Institute and the 
Food Industries Bureau, all of northern 
California, along with nine individual 
officers, guilty of violating the Sherman 
anti-trust law in fixing prices. The de- 
fense of the merchant groups that had 
they not fixed prices they would have 
been guilty of violating the State Unfair 
Practices Act was denied. Fines totaling 
$23,000 were levied against these organi- 
zations and their officers. A parallel de- 


cision upheld fines of $37,400 against the - 


Food and Grocery Bureau of Southern 
California. 

Each of the three northern California 
associations was fined $5,000 and levies 
of $2,000 each were upheld against Wil- 
liam D. Hadeler, secretary of the Retail 
Grocers and Merchants Association; F. A. 
Tissier, secretary of the Food Industries 
Institute, and the San Francisco Retail 
Grocers Association, and J. N. Schoults, 
head of a San Jose group. 


THE RIVERSIDE, Calif. division of the 
Food Machinery Corp., is now giving its 
attention largely to the manufacture of 
amphibian tanks for the armed forces. 
The demand for this craft has become 
so great that it has been found necessary 
to arrange with contractors to produce 
subassemblies in their plants and to de- 
vote the facilities in the Riverside plant 
largely to assembling the parts. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Lent Not the Market Boost It Used to Be— 

No Mardi Gras—The Meaning of Lent— 

Very Few Shrimp Canned—Oysters Also 
Running Light 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., Feb. 10, 1944 


LENT—In prewar years the sea- 
food industry looked forward to 
Lent because it was a_ business 
booster, inasmuch as it never failed 
to increase the consumption of and 
demand for seafood. This was very 
much welcoméd by the industry. 


But this year, with short inven- 
tories and production more or less 
at a low ebb, Lent does not mean 
the same to the seafood industry. 
Outside of its religious importance 
to the denominations that observe 
it, Lent will not stir much interest 
in a commercial way. 


Mardi Gras celebration which 
consisted of mystic parades, mask- 
ing, dancing and a general good 
time that was observed here a week 
before Lent in prewar years has 
been cancelled this year and this 
is another change that war has 
brought about. 


The Holy Season of Lent ob- 
served by the Catholic Church is 
forty days set aside every year for 
penance, fast and abstinence and 
starts this year on Ash Wednesday, 
February 23 and ends Easter Sun- 
day, April 9. Ash Wednesday, like 
Easter is one of those movable feast 
of the Catholic Church and it does 
not fall on the same day each year, 
which accounts for Lent falling 
earlier and later than it does this 
year. Easter Sunday falls as early 
as March 27 some years and as late 
as April 23, which makes Lent start 
some years as early as Feb. 9 and 
other years as late as March 8. 


Every Wednesday and Friday in 
Lent is a day of abstinence, famil- 
iarly known as fast days, and flesh 
meat, such as beef, pork, mutton, 
lamb, poultry etc. is prohibited 
from being served on the table of 
Catholics but in its stead seafood, 
eggs, vegetables and fruit may be 
served. This is what boosts the 
consumption of seafood in Lent in 
communities where there are a 
good many Catholics. 


PRODUCTION AND CANNING—The 
production of shrimp and oysters 
decreased in Louisiana and in- 
creased in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, but very few shrimp were 
canned. Out of a total of :3,734 


barrels of shrimp produced in 
Louisiana, the canneries in this 
state received only 58 barrels, and 
no shrimp were received by the 
canneries in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi nor Texas. 

The canneries in Louisiana and 
Alabama received a little better 
than fifty per cent of the oysters 
produced. 

There were 984 cases of shrimp 
packed by the canneries in Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama, Texas 
and Georgia that operate under the 
Seafood Inspection Service of the 
U.S. Food & Drug Administration, 
during the week ending January 
29, 1944. This brought the pack 
up for the season to 381,165 cases 
as against 540,637 cases packed in 
the same period last year. 

The canneries are also running 
short on their oyster pack this sea- 
son and the Gulf canneries received 
4,415 barrels of oysters in Decem- 
ber 1942 and only 2,470 barrels in 
December 1943, which is nearly a 
50 per cent drop. The Gulf can- 
neries received 567,206 barrels of 
oysters in 1942 and 507,300 in 1943. 

Louisiana landed 3,734 barrels 
shrimp, including 58 for canning, 
12,172 barrels oysters, including 
7,284 for canning, 53,680 lbs. Hard 
crabs. 

Alabama landed 30 barrels 
shrimp, 4,940 barrels oysters, in- 
cluding 2,740 for canning. 


Biloxi landed 40 barrels shrimp, 
888 barrels of oysters for canning, 
12,228 pounds of hard crabs. 


JOBBERS TO MEET 


With discussions of wartime regula- 
tions and postwar planning high-lighting 
the program, the Texas Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting in San Antonio February 22 
and 23. 

Attendance this year will be represen- 
tative of the grocery jobbing trade of 
the entire Southwest, according to Sam 
Hanna, secretary of the wholesalers’ or- 
ganization. 


New 6th Edition 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“A Complete Course in Canning.” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


February 14, 1944 


FOR CANNING OR 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


FREEZING 


EQUIPMENT 


Teo Comoranyw Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, | 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 36Q Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . . 
All the newest and latest products ... 


Fruits Vegetables « Meats Milk 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 
e Juices e¢ Butters « Dry Packs (soaked) 
¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 


cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


"would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure .. . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods... . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2, 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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“WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabricated 
equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles in 
stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers and 
Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products into 
tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 filters 
and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 3,000 
pounds, also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. - Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR QUICK SALE—6 Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles, 50 
gal., 80 gal., 120 gal., 150 gal., 200 gal., 250 gal., in perfect 
condition; also 200’ 15” roller case Conveyor; several Vegetable 
Slicers, Tomato Fillers, Scalders; Corn Huskers, Cutters; mis- 
cellaneous canning equipment. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 
Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS remove solids from 
liquids and canning wastes and are used in almost any type of 
screening operation. Large capacity screen, $495.00. Bonded 
Motor Truck Seales 15 ton, 22’x9’ platform, $440.00. Many 
sizes and capacities in stock. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Twelve Unit Strawberry Capper SCM No. 6, 
com) iete with ‘inspection table—practically new—excellent buy 
in view of labor shortage. Suggest immediate reply if inter- 
este’. Adv. 448, The Canning Trade. 


Fi\:R SALE—1 Used Wisconsin Washer, very best of condi- 
tion: 2 Used Hopper Trucks; 1 Used Pea Cleaner. Adv. 4410, 
The ‘‘anning Trade. 


IF\-R SALE—One D.I. 24x84 Synthetic Elgin Upward Flow 
Zea’. ce Water Softener, complete. Capacity 50 gals. per minute. 
Fir. class condition. Bargain at $850. The C. H. Musselman 
Co.. Giglerville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Beet Topper in good condition. Pappas Bros. 
& © ‘lies Co., Egg Harbor City, N. J. 
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FOR SALE—One No. 2-2% Medium Size Anderson Barn- 
grover Cooker in good mechanical shape, used very little; One 
Boiler 160 H.P. HRT, tested past year for 130 pounds pressure, 
in good shape and ready to go. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—1 Meat and Bone Hog Crusher, A-1 condition. 
Cost $4800.00. Northwest Reconditioning Co., 2930 Western 
Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. 


FOR SALE—One Diagraph Stencil Cutter %” letters, perfect 
condition. E. J. Nusbaum, Taneytown, Md. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4363, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—200-250 gallon Copper Steam Jacketed Kettle 
with power stirrer. Adv. 449, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Monitor F Blancher, must be in good condition. 
Adv. 4412, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 new or used Food Machinery Corporation 
Tenderometer. Please state age, condition, price and shipping 
point. Princeville Canning Co., Princeville, Ill. 


WANTED—Huller Strawberry Washer, state age, condition, 
best price. Otto W. Cuyler, 373 Salt Road, Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


Now booking orders for Tomato and Cabbage Plants for 
shipments beginning April 1 through June. Car lot shipments 
a specialty. An opportunity to supply part of your require- 
ments will be appreciated. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—1200 empty, once-used, Fir Fruit Barrels, 
cleaned and ready for use, $2.75 Pittsburgh; also 3000/5-gallon 
cans pasteurized Apple Juice, about one-third Pectin, brix 8 to 
10, not destarched, 65c; also, want any offerings, any type 
containers, Fruits, Berries, Juices, Vegetables, Salt Stock, 
Peppers, also Apple Pomace, Grape Stock or Canned Foods. 
Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—Offerings Fresh Apples, 2%” up for slicing and 
freezing—quote both graded stock and field-run, giving varieties, 
locations, ete. Also want offerings Tomato Pulp, Puree, or any 
Tomato Products. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By man experienced in fruit, vege- 
table canning, cold packing and brining. Plant or general 
management. Interested in permanent position only. Age 44. 
Adv. 4390, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Man, capable of contracting acreage 
and plant management, wants permanent position in Baltimore 
or vicinity. Twenty years experience. Draft exempt. Adv. 
4418, The Canning Trade. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Food Chemist to take charge of laboratory in 
large Baltimore canning plant. Experience in commercial can- 
ning technique preferred. Must know all Food and Drug Law 
requirements. Permanent position. Give all details concerning 
qualifications, experience, and state salary desired. Adv. 43877, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent for new, modern frozen food 
plant on Pacific Coast. Excellent opportunity for aggressive 
man with knowledge of vegetable processing. Permanent posi- 
tion. State age, draft status, experience, previous employers, 
salary expected. Adv. 43101, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent. Well established food plant 
affords excellent opportunities for aggressive man with knowl- 
edge of vegetable packing. Permanent position. State age, 
draft status, and give all details concerning qualifications and 
recent experiences. Adv. 4414, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Production Manager to have full charge of pro- 
duction in large and completely modern Vegetable Canning 
Plant located in Middle West. Must have thorough knowledge 
of raw materials and practical operations from field to finished 
product. Exceptional opportunity for a man of character, ex- 
perience, and endeavor. Must be free of draft possibility. 
Salary will be satisfactory. Write your experience, qualifica- 
tions and employment record in full confidence. Adv. 4417, 
The Canning Trade. 


YOURSELF THESE 


ABOUT SALT: 


®@ Are you using the right 
grade and grain of salt? 
... theright amount? Does 
it meet your requirements 
100%? If you’re not sure, 
why not let our more than 
50 years’ experience fulfill- 


ing the individual require- 
ments of salt users help 
supply the right answer. 
Absolutely no obligation, 
of course. Simply write 
the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. Y-3. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mich. 


Screw 


JUICE 


TRACTOR 


Ex 


| White for compere, 
INFORMATION TODAY! 
Berlin Chapman Co. 

Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


CUCKOO! CUCKOO! 


“And what if the engine stalls when we’re away up in the 
clouds?” asked the young lady of the pilot as she was about to 


enter a flying machine for her first trip. 
“Well, if it should happen,” replied the pilot “you just leap Foc 
out, count ten and then pull the cord on your parachute.” ‘A 
“But what if it doesn’t open?” she asked anxiously. ; 
“In that case the only logical thing to do is to flap your arms I 
up and down and say ‘I’m a bird—I’m a bird’.” : 
AN ENTERTAINMENT P 
An old bachelor who was very bald fell in love with a pretty ~ 
widow, whose late husband’s name was Robin. One evening the Fo 
bachelor dropped in to have a cup of tea with the widow. After A. 
tea was over, she commenced to sing “Robin Adair.” The ' 
bachelor picked up his hat. Be 
“Madame,” he said, “even if your husband did have hair, it’s Ch 
no fault of mine that I haven’t.” Fre 
GOOD SUGGESTION 
Sentry: Who goes there? A. 
Major: Major Jones. 
Sentry: I can’t let you proceed without the password, sir.” Ch 
Major: Drat it, man, I’ve forgotten it. You know me well A. 
enough. 
Sentry: Must have the password. Ch 
Voice from guardhouse: Aw shoot him and shut up. ag 
A. 
“Dauber does very realistic work, doesn’t he?” said one ) 
artist to another. 
“So much so,” replied the other, “that those apples he painted 2 
six weeks ago are now said by the critics to be rotten.” A. 
NOT HIS CHOICE Ay 
A young man about to be married left all the arrangements - 


to his best man, even to the choosing of the hymns. 

On the day of the wedding, when the bride entered the church, 
the organ pealed forth. “Not mine, not mine, the choice.” After 
the ceremony, when they were both leaving, the organ again 
struck up with “Fight the good fight with all thy might.” 


The conductor entered the car and called “Tickets!” The little 
girl in the front seat handed hers to him. But a few minutes 
later when the newsboy opened the door and yelled, “Chewing 
gum,” the little girl exclaimed: “No yer don’t. I gave yer my 
ticket but yer don’t get my gum.” 


WIFE COULD HANDLE HIM 

“Quick, Sam, a wild cat’s just run into the house with your 
wife!” 

“Well, he’ll jes’ have to get out the best way he can.” 

Apartment Owner (a stout gentleman) 
the finest kitchenette apartments. 

Prospective Tenant: Well, come out a minute and let me 
inside! 


: This, sir, is one of 


THE THRIFTY SCOT 
A Scotchman found two corn plasters on the street. He at 
once went to a shoe store and bought himself a pair of tight 
shoes. 


NOT CONTAGIOUS 
“T see by the paper that policemen are going to be vaccinated.” 
“What for? They never catch anything.” 
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"GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. : 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish.'m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food \fachinery Corporation, Il. 
Niaga-: Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
La Po.ie Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Polhn in & Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CO! VEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishlm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ccte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CO! 'VEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlir Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COOLERS, Continuous. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis.. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRANES AND HOISTS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 

J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins &. Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
DRYERS, Can Lacquer 

Fostoria Industrial Service, Fostoria, Ohio 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md.” 


MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimere, Md. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Nolan Machinery.Co., Rome, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A’. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. . 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishelm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 4 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. + 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


. The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Oo., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chishc.m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., yn Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 


Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
onn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, —_ & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Il 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City, Ia. 
pean King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City, Ie. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 
Tri-State Packers Assn., Easton, Md. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 

Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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JUICE DRAIN. 


PLUNGER 
ADJUSTMENT 


AYARS HI-SPEED Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 
more whole and even 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 


hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


THE ANNING TRADE 


February 14, 1944 


ROBINS SPINACH MACHINERY 


The Robins Continuous Blanch- 
er is recommended as_ being the 
most practical one on the market. 
There is absolutely no waste 
during the travel of the spinach 
from the time it enters the ma- 
chine until it is discharged. Of 
all steel welded construction and 
built to last for many years. 


Robins Continuous Spinach Blancher 


In the Robins Rotary Spinach 
Spray Washer the product is sub- 
jected to continuous sprays of 
water fed through two 1*¢ inch 
water feed pipes with staggered 
holes in order that the spinach, 
while being carried through the 


washer cylinder, is continuously 
sprayed, Sturdily built for long, 
| continuous use, 


| Robins Spinach Spray Washer 


A. K.ROBINS & CO., Inc. 


Baltimore 2 Established 1855 Maryland 


Write for copy of our Complete Catalog No. 700 


| 
| 
: ARTISTIC | 
PLAIN, 
VARNISHED, 
BALTIMORE.MD. | | 
| a 


search for outstanding indi- 
vidual plants goes on year after year 
at the Rogers Ranch in Idaho. The 
progeny from chosen single plants 
are studied in minute detail through- 
out the growing season. Only those 
“pure lines’ which rate high in yield, 
trueness to type, vigor and quality are 
chosen for volume reproduction. 
Canning tests are also made on 
canner varieties. Thus, every Rogers 
variety is the result of a long pedi- 
gree, tracing back to a single “super” 
plant. Likewise, every variety is the 
result of a rigorous program of elimi- 
nating the unfit and the “almost fit’. 
“Manyare called but few are chosen”. 

Truly, in such a program, “Blood 
Tells”. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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